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mountain gorges, in others its valleys open out and there are fairly
extensive plains on its banks! It is as unfavourable for navigation
as the Salween, and in spite of the efforts of the French to prove the
contrary, it is never likely to be a waterway for commerce. Its
chief tributaries in the Shan States are the Nam Lwi and the Nam
Hkok. The Nam Nga and the Nam lluok. though much smaller,
deserve mention as marking the boundaries with. China and Siam,
respectively.

The largest lake in the Shan country is the Inle Lake (also known
as Ang Teng, Indein or the Yawng Hwe Lake). Fort Steclman,
known to the Burmans as Maingthauk and to the Slums as Mong
Hsawk, is situated on its eastern shore. It is about eleven miles
long, and three and a half miles broad at the widest point. It is
shallow and thickly bordered with weeds.

The Northern Shan States road and the Southern Shan States
road are the two most important routes leading from Burma into
the Shan country. The first of these is the cart-road from Mandalay
via Maymyo and Hsipaw to Lashio. It follows the old trade route
from Mandalay to China by the Kunlong ferry, winch from Lashio
onwards is still only a pack route. The road is well "bridged
throughout, but the newly-made Mandalay-Lashio railway has
greatly discounted its importance and accounts for its not being
improved and kept in better repair.

The Southern Shan States road leaves the railway at Thajsi
(Meiktila road), and leads to Taunggyi, 106 miles. It is a cart-
road, bridged throughout, and nearly the whole length has been
metalled.

In addition to these, there are several other routes into the
Shan States from the Irrawaddy valley. There is a network of
cart tracks over the greater part of the Shan country, and besides
these, the whole of the region is traversed by tracks over which
bullocks or mules can travel with more or less difficulty. The chief
obstacle to communication from west to east is the Salween river.
It can, however, be crossed by ferries at frequent intervals,
wherever, in fact, approaches to its banks exist. Country boats
afford the only means of crossing at all the ferries. The width of
the river varies from 100 yards to 250 yards. Mules and bullocks
can generally swim, but at most of the ferries this is attended with